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CHAP.  VIII. 

I 

SECT.  I 

ON  THE  FILLET,  FORCEPS,  AND  VECTIS. 


w hen  men,  firft  collected  into  focieties, 
had  provided  for  their  fubfiftence,  they  would 
endeavour  to  amend  their  flate,  by  removing 
fuch  evils  and  inconveniencies  as  were  moft 
urgent,  either  from  their  importance  or  fre- 
quency. Next  to  thofe  arts  by  which  the 
means  of  fupport  were  acquired,  that  of  me- 
dicine would  be  of  principal  confideration,  as 
from  the  nature  of  their  employments,  hunt- 
ing, fifhing,  paftoral  or  agricultural,  men  muft 
have  been  liable  to  difeafes  and  to  injuries, 
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which  by  accident  or  trial,  they  would  learn 
iome  method  of  relieving ; and  he  that  fhould 
have  acquired  the  greateft  collection  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  moft  dexterous  method  of  ap- 
plying it  to  ul'eful  purpofes,  would  have  be- 
come a phyfician.  But  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  that  branch  of  medicine  of  which 
we  are  treating,  would  be  fomewhat  different. 
When  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  life  were 
fimple,  and  not  much  difpofed  to  produce  dif- 
eafes,  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  parturition 
of  women  would  feldom  occur;  andnotwith- 
ftanding  the  diftrefs  with  which  they  might 
fometimes  be  accompanied,  the  general  ter- 
mination of  labours  would  be  eafy  and  fafe. 
In  the  very  few  cafes  which  might  require 
more  than  ordinary  affiftance,  there  were  none 
to  afford  it ; and  thole  women  who  could  not 
bring  forth  their  children  by  their  own  efforts, 
were  buffered  to  die  without  any  attempts 
being  made  to  relieve  them,  according  to  the 
relations  which  are  given  of  the  people  of 
feme  countries,  even  at  this  day. 

As  mankind  advanced  in  civilization,  the 
evils  attending  parturition  would  probably 
increafe,  though  ignorance  or  inability  to  give 
relief  might  long  continue;  but  the  fupplica- 
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tions  for  affiftanee,  and  the  affeftions  of  men, 
would  not  permit  them  to  remain  uncon- 
cerned fpedators  of  the  mifery  of  thofe,  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  chief  part 
of  their  happinefs.  They  gave  fuch  aid  as 
their  information  or  ingenuity  enabled  them 
to  devife,  and  this,  in  the  firft  inftance,  con- 
lifted  of  ceremonies  and  amulets,  or  medicines, 
to  wh;ch  fome  myfterious  properties  were 
attributed,  as  the  fkins  and  fome  other  parts 
of  ferpents,  the  eagle  ftone,  the  blood-ftone, 
the  ftony  fubftance  found  in  the  head  of  a 
fhark,  with  many  others  of  the  like  kind  ; 
and  fuch  things  might  fuccour  the  minds  of 
women,  ftrongly  impreffed  with  a fenfe  of 
their  utility,  overwhelmed  at  the  fame  time 
with  extreme  pain  and  apprehenfion.  In  times 
more  enlightened,  for  every  kind  of  di  ft  refs 
religion  offered  its  confolations,  by  foothing 
the  mind,  by  teaching  mankind,  when  op- 
preffed  with  difficulties,  to  ufe  their  own 
endeavours,  the  neceffitv  of  fubmittine  to 
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evils  which  could  not  be  prevented  or  avoid- 
ed, and  by  encouraging  with  the  hope  of 
happy  events.  After  the  difcovery  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  thele  were  applied  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  every  occafion ; and  when  the  fuf- 
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ferings  of  women  in  child-birth  could  no 
longer  be  endured,  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
lieve them  by  extracting,  without  regard  to 
its  fafety,  the  head  of  a child  which  could 
not  be  expelled  by  the  efforts  of  the  mother; 
and  for  this  purpofe  the  firft  kind  of  forceps 
was  invented  and  ufed.  The  fame  motives 
of  compaffion  or  affeCtion  which  led  to  the 
wifh  of  relieving  women,  would  readily  ex- 
tend to  children ; and,  to  combine  the  interefts 
of  both,  fillets  and  the  forceps , now  in  com- 
mon ufe,  were  contrived.  When  the  head  of 
a child  was  found  to  be  too  large  to  pafs 
through  a very  fmall  or  a diftorted  pelvis 
with  the  help  of  fuch  contrivances,  there  was 
no  relief  to  be  obtained  except  the  head  of  the 
child  was  leffened,  and  for  this  purpofe,  per- 
forators and  crotchets  of  various  kinds  were  in- 
vented. The  intrepidity  of  fome  man.  fee- 
ing no  other  way  of  giving  relief,  or  the  def- 
perate  refolution  of  fome  woman  frantic 
with  her  fufferings,  might  lead  to  a more 
fummary  way  of  obtaining  it ; and,  with  a de- 
termination to  free  her  from  the  caufe  of  her 
mifery,  or  to  put  an  end  to  her  exiftence,  a 
child  might  have  been  extracted  through  a 
y/ound  made  into  the  part  which  contained 
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it,  and  the  manner  of  performing  the  Caffia- 
rean  operation  would  be  (hewn. 

In  fome  times  and  countries  in  which  the 
forceps  and  other  inftruments  of  that  kind  were 
not  known,  or  their  ufe  not  fully  underftood, 
and  afterward,  in  fome  cafes  not  thought 
fuitable  for  their  ufe,  it  became  a cuftom  in 
many  difficult  labours,  by  whatever  caufe 
produced,  to  return  the  prefenting  head,  to 
pafs  the'  hand  into  the  uterus , to  turn  and 
deliver  the  child  by  the  feet.  But  this  opera- 
tion of  turning  could  only  be  performed  under 
very  limited  circumftances  ; for  if  the  head 
of  the  child  was  very  low  in  the  pelvis , or  the 
uterus  ftrongly  contra  died  round  its  body,  it 
could  not  be  done,  or  not  without  defeating 
the  very  purpofe  for  which  the  operation  was 
performed,  producing  at  the  fame  time  great 
danger  to  the  parent.  Yet  cafes  may  occur 
in  which  by  turning  the  child,  the  chance  of 
faving  its  life  is  greater  than  can  be  gained  by 
the  ufe  of  any  inftrument,  of  which  the  foB 
lowing  is  an  example. 

Many  years  ago  I attended  a patient  in  two 
labours,  in  both  of  which  there  was  a necef- 
fity  of  delivering  with  inftruments,  on  account 
of  the  fmallnefs  and  diftortion  of  the  pelvis , 
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and  neither  of  the  children  could  be  pre- 
ferved.  In  her  next  pregnancy  I made  a pro- 
pofal  to  bring  on  premature  labour,  to  which 
fhe  and  her  friends  would  not  confent,  and  I 
was  difmiffed  from  my  attendance.  In  the 
courfe  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  fhe  had 
five  more  children,  not  one  of  which  was 
born  living.  In  the  forty-fixth  year  of  her 
age  fhe  proved  with  child,  and  again  applied 
to  me.  When  her  labour  came  on,  the  firft 
flage  was  fuffered  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, but  when  the  membranes  broke,  I 
without  delay  paffed  my  hand  into  the  uterus , 
and  eafily  brought  down  the  feet  and  body  of 
the  child  ; but  the  head  being  flopped  by  the 
narrownefs  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis , I was  obliged  to  exert,  and  to  continue, 
much  force  before  it  could  be  extracted.  The 
child  was  born  with  very  little  appearance  of 
life  ; but  by  the  flrenuous  ufe  of  the  common 
means  it  was  recovered.  On  the  left  parietal 
bone  there  was  a depreffion  of  confiderable 
extent,  a*id  to  my  appreheniion  of  full  one 
inch  in  depth ; but  the  depreffed  part  gra- 
dually rofe,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months 
the  bone  regained  its  natural  form,  and  the 
child  was  for  feveral  years  in  good  health. 
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The  woman  recovered  without  any  untoward 
circumftance. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  attempts  to  pre- 
ferve  the  life  of  a child  is  very  precarious ; and 
the  operation  of  turning  a child  under  the 
circumftances  before  fiated,  is  rather  to  be 
confidered  among  thofe  things  of  which  an 

o 

experienced  man  may  fometimes  avail  him- 
felf  in  critical  fituations,  than  as  fubmitting  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  practice. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  FILLETS. 

The  fillet  ufed  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery is  a Angle  band,  intended  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  head  of  a child  detained  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  pelvis , for  the  purpofe  of 
extracting  the  head. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  fillets  were  ufed 
in  the  practice  of  midwifery  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  ; but  whenever  they  were 
invented,  they  have  undergone  a variety  of 
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changes,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  gain 
fome  advantage,  or  to  avoid  fome  inconve- 
nience. Fillets  were  conftruCted  of  filk, 
cotton,  linen,  or  leather  of  divers  kinds, 
ftrengthened  or  rendered  more  commodious 
by  the  addition  of  cane,  whalebone,  wire,  or 
very  thin  and  narrow  plates  of  iron,  varioufly 
braided  and  worked  together  according  to  the 
opinion  or  judgment  of  the  contriver. 

The  manner  of  applying  the  fillet  was,  by 
conducting  it  to  fome  fixed  point,  or  round 
the  circumference  of  the  head  of  a child,  as 
high  up  in  the  pelvis  as  qould  be  reached ; 
then,  after  twitting  the  two  ends  together  to 
acquire  a firm  hold,  we  were  taught  to  ex- 
tract, in  a proper  direction  , with  all  the  force 
the  fillet  enabled  us  to  ufe,  or  the  neceflity  of 
the  cafe  might  require. 

The  peculiar  advantages  expeCted  to 
be  derived  from  fillets  were  thefe.  They 
were  fuppofed  to  be  applicable  with  great 
facility  in  every  direction  of  the  head,  or 
when  this  was  too  high  to  allow  of  the 
ufe  of  any  other  inftrument  recommended 
with  the  fame  intention ; to  lupply  us  with 
fufficient  power  to  extraCt  the  head  when  de- 
tained an  unreafonable  time,  by  any  caufe, 
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to  the  hazard  of  the  mother  or  child  ; and  to 
do  lefs  injury  to  either,  oil  account  of  the 
foftnefs  and  pliability  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  compofed. 

But  experience  has  fully  proved  that  a fillet 
of  any  kind  could  not  be  applied  without 
much  difficulty  and  trouble ; that  when  ap- 
plied it  was  very  apt  to  flip  ; that  when  it  re- 
mained fixed,  it  was  often  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe  of  extracting  the  head ; that  it  creat- 
ed new  difficulties,  or  added  to  thofe  which 
before  exifted,  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the 
head ; and  that  the  injury  done  to  the  mother 
or  child  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  hardnefs 
of  the  materials  of  which  inftruments  were 
conftrufted,  but  according  to  the  violence 
with  which  they  were  ufed. 

For  thefe  reafons  fillets  of  every  kind  gra- 
dually declined  in  eftimation,  and  they  are 
now  wholly  negleCled.  They  may  be  conli- 
dered  among  the  firft  attempts  of  art  to  give 
relief,  which  have  been  fuperfeded  by  other 
contrivances,  equally  fafe  and  more  effica- 
cious. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  FORCEPS. 

The  forceps  ufed  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, is  an  inftrument  compofed  of  two 
equal  parts,  each  part  confifting  of  a blade 
and  handle,  fo  formed  that,  when  applied 
feparately  upon  the  head  of  a child  obftruCted 
in  its  paflage  through  the  pelvis , they  may  be 
connected  together,  and  ufed  as  two  alter- 
nate or  conjoined  levers,  for  the  purpofe  of 
extracting  it. 

Forceps  have  been  made  of  wood  or  filver, 
but  generally  of  iron  properly  tempered,  and 
when  ufed,  fhould  be  covered  with  fmooth 
and  thin  leather,  which  without  any  figni- 
ficant  increafe  of  bulk,  renders  their  introduc- 
tion more  eafy,  and  takes  off,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  reality,  the  afperityof  the  inftru- 
jnent.  Each  blade  mu  ft  be  introduced 
feparately,  but  in  fuch  directions,  that  when 
introduced  they  may  be  antagonifts  to  each 
other ; and  there  have  been  different  contri- 
vances to  keep  them  fixed  together. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
when  forceps  were  firft  ufed,  but  we  have 
very  early  accounts  of  two  kinds,  with  one 
of  which  it  was  intended  to  extract  the  child, 
without  regard  to  the  injury  which  might  be 
done  to  it,  and  with  the  other  to  extract  and 
preferve  its  life.  The  firft  was  armed  with 
teeth  or  fharp  protuberances  on  the  internal 
furface  w^ich  grafped  the  head  ; but  thofe  of 
the  fecond  kind  had  no  protuberances,  and 
when  ufed,  were  clothed  with  linen  or  fome 
foft  material,  to  prevent  their  doing  any  in- 
jury to  the  child.  The  firft  are  never  ufed 
at  the  prefent  time,  and  would  have  been 
forgotten,  except  for  the  patterns  which 
are  preferved  in  the  collections  of  thofe  who 
have  taught  the  art.  Of  the  latter  kind  there 
is  an  endlefs.  variety,  but  every  variety  regards 
one  or  other  of  thefe  conditions ; their  length, 
their  ftrength,  or  their  different  degrees,  or 
kinds  of  curvature. 

From  the  length  of  the  forceps  formerly 
made,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  ufual  to 
apply  them  before,  or  as  foon  as  the  head  of 
the  child  had  entered  the  fuperior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis ; and  from  their  ftrength,  that  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  provide  for  the 
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exertion  of  great  force.  The  common  cur- 
vature was  varied  according  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  the  form  and  dimenfions  of  the 
head  of  a child  at  the  time  of  birth  ; but  the 
lateral  curvature  was  given  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inftrument  to  the  form  of  the 
pelvis , or  for  leffening  the  prefl'ure  upon, 
and  of  courfe  the  danger  of  lacerating,  the 
external  parts,  when  the  child  was  extra&ed. 
As  the  forceps , though  well  applied,  fome- 
times  flipped  from  the  head  when  brought 
into  action,  a groove,  with  a flight  eminence 
on  each  fide,  was  propofed  to  be  made  on  that 
part  of  the  internal  furface  which  embraced 
the  head,  to  prevent  that  accident,  and  to 
allow  of  a change  in  the  manner  of  acting,  by 
admitting  fome  degree  of  rotation. 

Forceps  have  alfo  been  contrived  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  one  blade  received  the  other, 
and  thefe  were  called  male  and  female.  They 
have  alfo  been  made  with  hinges  or  joints  be- 
tween the  handle  and  blade  of  each,  anfwer- 
ing  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  concealing 
them,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
performing  the  operation  with  them  in  a 
clandeftine  manner.  But  as  the  reafons  for 
uling  the  forceps  will  juftify  the  operation  to 
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the  moft  fevere  examiner;  and*as  thefe  may 
be  explained  without  adding  to  the  terror  or 
diftrefs  either  of  the  patient  or  her  friends, 
there  never  can  be  occafion  for  concealment ; 
which,  in  thefe  cafes,  ought  to  raife  a fufpi- 
cion  of  the  judgment  or  integrity  of  thofe 
who  fhould  attempt  to  pra&ife  it.  There 
is,  in  truth,  more  frequently  a neceffity  of 
refitting  the  felicitations  both  of  patients 
and  friends,  urojno-  us  to  the  ufe  of  inftru- 
ments,  than  of  perfuading  them  to  comply 
with  our  propofals  when  we  think  them 
needful. 

Befides  the  different  kinds  of forceps  which 
confift  of  two  blades,  others  have  been  con- 
trived with  three.  By  thofe  who  fuppofed 
labours  to  be  chiefly  obftrudted  or  rendered 
difficult  by  the  inflexion  of  the  os  coccygis , a 
third  blade  was  added  for  the  purpofe  of 
railing  the  head  of  the  child  over  that  part. 
But  thofe  who  fuppofed  difficulties  to  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  facrum  jetting,  and  of  courfe 
projedting  the  head  of  the  child  over  the  fym - 
phyfs  of  the  offa  pubis , added  a third  blade  for 
the  purpofe  of  bringing  back  the  head  thus 
projedted,  into  a right  line  with  the  cavity  of 
th z pelvis,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
tract 
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tract  it  with  the  other  two  blades.  What- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  the  authors  of  thefe 
contrivances  for  their  ingenuity,  the  third 
blade  has  certainly  been  added  on  erroneous 
principles ; and  forceps  thus  conftrufted, 
would  not  only  be  embarrafling  in  pra&ice, 
but  in  every  cafe,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
ufelefs  or  injurious. 

It  is  remarkable  that  forceps  were  made  of 
an  unneceflary  length,  when  we  were  forbid 
to  apply  them  before  the  head  of  a child  had 
defcended  very  low  into  the  pelvis  ; and  they 
were  made  very  ftrong,  when  it  was  well 
underftood  that  far  lefs  force  than  they  enabled 
us  to  ufe,  could  be  exerted  with  propriety  or 
fafety.  They  were  however  by  degrees 
made  fhorter  and  lefs  cumberfome,  and  about 
the  year  1748,  Dr.  William  Smellie , who  was 
eminent  in  practice,  and  as  a teacher  of  mid- 
wifery in  London , altered  them,  and  brought 
into  general  ufage  a kind  of  forceps , more 
convenient  than  any  before  contrived.  Thefe 
before  they  are  curved  do  not  meafure  more 
than  twelve  inches  from  the  end  of  the  handle 
to  the  extremity  of  the  blade  ; and,  when  pro- 
perly curved,  little  more  than  eleven  inches, 
of  which  the  handle  meafures  near  five  inches. 
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The  widefl  part  of  the  blade  meafures  about 
one  inch  and  five  eighths,  and  this  gradually 
declines  towards  the  handle,  preferving  at  the 
fame  time  the  flatnefs  of  the  blade  till  it 
meets  the  handle.  Being  fimple  in  their  con- 
ftru&ion,  applicable  without  difficulty,  and 
equal  to  the  management  of  every  cafe  in 
which  the  forceps  ought  to  be  ufed,  I have 
adapted  the  following  rules  to  them.  But  if 
forceps  of  any  other  kind  ffiould  be  preferred, 
though  the  principles  will  hold  good,  the 
rules  muft  be  varied,  according  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  perfon  who  may  perform  the 
operation. 


SECTION  IV. 

GENERAL  OBSE  R V A TIONS, 

It  has  been  long  eftablifhed  as  a general 
rule  in  this  country,  that  the  ufe  of  inftru- 
ments  of  any  kind  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
in  the  pradlice  of  midwifery  from  any  mo- 
tives of  eligibility.  But  when,  from  any 
caufe,  the  parent  becomes  unequal  to  the 
cxpulfion  of  the  child,  the  afiiftance  of  art, 
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by  whatever  means  it  can  be  afforded,  is  jus- 
tifiable by  necefiity;  becaufe  without  iuch 
afliftance  the  parent  would  die  undelivered, 
and  with  her  life,  that  of  the  child  would 
alfo  be  inevitably  loft.  Yet  it  behoveth  every 
perlon  who  may  ufe  inftruments  in  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  to  be  well  convinced  of 
this  neceflitv  before  they  are  ufed,  and  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  their  ufe ; that  he  does 
not  create  new  evils,  or  aggravate  thofe 
which,  might  be  exifting.  But  though  it  be 
our  duty  to  avoid  the  ufe  even  of  thofe  in- 
ftruments which  are  intended  to  be  employed 
without  injury  either  to  the  mother  or  child, 
it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  abfurd  to  de- 
fer their  ufe  till  the  child  were  dead,  and  the 
mother  reduced  to  aftate,  not  of  apprehended, 
but  of  real  danger;  or,  which  is  worfe,  that 
if  file  fhould  furvive,  her  life  would  be  ren- 
dered miferable  from  the  confequences  of 
milchief  done  before  the  inftruments  were 
ufed. 

When  it  is  propofed  to  deliver  women 
with  the  forceps , the  intention  is,  to  lupply, 
by  their  means,  the  total  want,  or  deficiency 
of  the  natural  pains  of  labour  ; in  other  words, 
td  extract  the  head  of  a child  which  cannot 

be 
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be  expelled  by  the  efforts  of  the  mother.  But 
fo  long  as  thefe  efforts  continue  with  any  de- 
gree of  vigour,  there  is  always  reafon  to  hope 
that  they  will  ultimately  accomplifh  theeffedt 
of  expelling  the  child  without  any  artificial 
affiftance.  We  are  moreover  to  recolle£t, 
that  in  labours  of  long  continuance  there  will 
often  be  a temporary  ceffation  of  the  pains, 
without  ^any  apparent  reafon  or  alarming 
lymptoms ; but  that  ceffation  of  the  pains 
which  is  the  confequence  of  long  continued, 
fruitlefs  adtion,  and  of  great  debility,  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  only  juftification  of  the  ufe 
of  the  forceps . 

Before  the  completion  of  the  fir  ft  ftage  of 
a labour,  that  is,  before  the  os  uteri  be  com- 
pletely dilated,  and  the  membranes  broken, 
the  ufe  of  the  forceps  can,  never  come  under 
contemplation.  Becaufe  the  difficulties  be- 
fore occurring,  may  depend  upon  caufes 
which  do  not  require  their  ufe ; or,  if  required, 
they  could  not  be  applied  with  fafety  or  pro- 
priety before  thofe  changes  were  made. 

There  is  infinitely  greater  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  proper  cafe  and  time  when 
the  forceps  ought  to  be  applied,  than  in  ap- 
plying or  uiing  them ; but  it  is  univerfally 
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agreed,  that  the  lower  the  head  of  the  child 
has  defcended  into  the  pelvis , the  eafier  will 
their  application  be,  and  the  operation  with 
them  more  certain  and  fuccefsful.  With  a 
view  to  this  obfervation,  a praftical  rule  has 
been  formed,  that  the  head  of  a child  fhall 
have  refted  for  fix  hours,  as  low  as  the  peri- 
neum, that  is  in  a fituation  which  would  allow 
of  their  application,  before  the  forceps  are  ap- 
plied, though  the  pains  fhould  have  ceafed 
during  that  time.  This,  with  other  rules,  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  rafh  or  unneceflary  ufe 
of  the  forceps , and  certainly  time  is,  in  thefe 
cafes,  a very  good  corrector  of  practice. 

The forceps  ought  to  be  applied  over  the  ears 
of  the  child,  becaufe  when  thus  placed,  there 
is  the  leafl:  likelihood  of  doing  injury  to  the 
child,  and  they  enable  us  to  a£t  with  the 
greateft  advantage  and  fafety  to  the  mother. 
It  muft  therefore  be  improper  to  attempt  to 
apply  them  before  an  ear  can  be  felt,  either 
becaufe  the  head  is  too  high  to  allow  us  to 
reach  that  part,  or  becaufe  it  is  fo  clofely 
locked  in  the  pelvis , that  there  is  not  luffi- 
cient  room  to  pafs  the  finger  for  that  pur- 
pofe  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the 
pelvis . If  an  ear  of  the  child  can  be  felt,  the 
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cafe  is  always  manageable  with  the  forceps  ; 
but  when  the  queflion,  whether  they  ought  to 
be  applied,  comes  under  confideration,  the  ears 
are  not  turned  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis , but 
that  ear  which  is  to  guide  us  will  be  found  to- 
wards the  pubes . However  we  are  always  to 
remember  that  the  forceps  are  not  to  be  ap- 
plied becaufe  we  have  the  power  of  ufing 
them,  but  becaufe  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  is 
fuch  as  to  require  their  ufe.  But  cafes  fome- 
times  occur  in  praflice  in  which  we  may 
defpair  of  the  ability  of  the  mother  to  expel 
the  child ; and  which,  though  not  fuch  as 
have  been  ftated  as  fuitable  for  the  ufe  of  the 
forceps , become  fuitable,  merely  by  waiting 
a certain  number  of  hours,  and  a repetition  of 
the  flight  efforts  of  the  parent.  In  that  de- 
fponding  ftate  with  which  every  tedious  and 
difficult  labour  is  accompanied,  I have  alio 
found  the  patient  very  much  encouraged  by- 
having  fome  diftant  time  held  up  to  her  when 
flie  lhould  be  aflifted,  if  the  labour  were  not 
before  concluded ; as  this  encourages  her,  by 
giving  to  her  imagination  a period  to  her  fuf- 
fering. 

Every  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  head, 
and  every  alteration  in  the  conftruttion  of  the 
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forceps  from  thofe  already  ftated,  will  require 
fome  difference  in  the  manner  of  applying 
and  ufing  them.  But  the  preference,  which 
ought  in  reafon  to  be  given,  of  one  kind  of 
forceps  to  another,  is  merely  becaufe  one  in- 
ffxument  may  be  more  handy  and  conve- 
nient than  another : for  an  intelligent  and 
fkilful  man  would  be  able  to  apply  and  ufe 
thofe  of  any  form  or  fize,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  they  fhould  anfwer  his  purpofe ; as  an  ex- 
pert furgeon  would  be  able  to  amputate  a limb 
with  a knife  of  any  kind.  No  confideration 
of  advantage  to  be  gained  by  inftruments  of 
any  particular  ftrudlure  ought  to  leflen  our 
attention,  as  the  fuccefs  of  every  operation 
muff:  neceflarily  depend  upon  the  juffnefs  of 
the  idea  entertained  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
perfon  who  may  perform  it,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  inftrument  may  be  guided  by 
his  hands. 

When  we  have  determined  on  ufins;  the 
forceps  according  to  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions,  corrected  by  our  own  judgment ; and 
when  we  have  reprefented  our  opinion,  and 
explained  the  reafons  for  it  to  the  friends  of 
the  patient,  as  is  cuftomary  in  all  other  oper- 
ations, we  muff:  prepare  for  this  in  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  manner: — The  patient  is  to  be  placed 
upon  her  left  fide,  acrofs  the  bed  on  which 
file  is  laid,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  the 
abdomen , and  a pillow  placed  between  them, 
and  very  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed ; that  we 
may  be  able  to  reach  the  patient  with  all  con- 
venience, and  poflefs  the  free  and  uninter- 
rupted ufe  of  our  own  hands.  The  inftru- 
ments,  being  warmed  in  water,  and  fmeared 
with  fome  unctuous  application,  are  to  be  fo 
placed  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  hold  of 
by  ourfelves,  or  handed  to  us  by  an  afliftant. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FORCEPS. 

The  firft  part  of  the  operation  confifts  in 
paffing  the  fore- finger  of  the  right  hand  be- 
tween the  ojfa  pubis  and  the  head  of  the  child 
to  the  ear;  then  taking  the  part  of  the  forceps 
to  be  firft  introduced,  by  the  handle,  in  the  left 
hand,  the  point  of  the  blade  is  to  be  flowly 
conducted  between  the  head  of  the  child  and 
the  finger,  till  the  inftrument  touches  the  ear.. 
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There  can  be  no  difficulty  or  hazard  in  car- 
rying the  inftrument  thus  far,  becaufe  it  will 
be  guided,  and  in  fome  meafure  ffiielded,  by  the 
finger.  But  the  farther  introduction  muft  be 
made  with  a flow  femi-rotatory  motion,  keep- 
ing the  point  of  the  blade  clofe  to  the  head  of 
the  child,  by  railing  the  handle  towards  the 
pubes . In  this  manner  the  blade  muft  be  car- 
ried along  the  head  till  the  lock  reaches  the 
external  parts  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
pudendum . 

The  point  of  the  blade,  while  introducing, 
fometimes  hitches  upon  the  ear  of  the  child, 
and  then  it  requires  a little  elevation,  which 
is  given  by  raifing  the  handle;  but  when  it 
has  paffed  the  ear,  and  is  beyond  the  guidance 
of  the  finger,  fhould  there  be  any  check  to  the 
introduction  either  of  this  or  the  other  blade, 
it  fhould  be  withdrawn  a little,  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  difcovering  the  caufe  of  the 
obftacle,  which  we  muft  never  ftrive  to  over- 
come with  violence.  When  the  firft  blade  is 
properly  introduced,  it  muft  be  held  fteadily 
in  its  place  by  prefiing  the  handle  towards  the 
pubes , and  it  will  be  a guide  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  application  of  the  fecond  blade. 
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Let  the  fecond  blade  be  introduced  in  this 
manner.  Keep  the  blade  firft  introduced  in 
its  place,  with  the  two  lefier  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  carry  the  fore-finger  of  the 
fame  hand,  between  the  perinccum  and  head 
of  the  child,  as  high  as  you  can  reach.  Then 
take  the  fecond  blade  of  the  jorceps  by  the 
handle,  in  the  right  hand,  and,  conveying  the 
point  between  the  finger  placed  within  the 
perinceum , and  the  head  of  the  child,  con- 
duct the  inftrument  with  the  precautions  be- 
fore mentioned,  fo  far  that  the  lock  fhall  touch 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  per  nice  urn,  or  even 
prefs  it  a little  backwards.  In  order  to  fix 
the  two  blades  thus  introduced,  that  which 
was  placed  towards  the  pubes  muft  be  {lowly 
withdrawn,  and  carried  fo  far  backwards, 
that  it  can  be  locked  with  the  fecond  blade 
retained  in  its  firft  pofition:  and  care  muft  be 
taken  that  nothing  be  entangled  in  the  lock 
by  pafiing  the  finger  round  it.  When  the 
forceps  are  locked,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  tie  the  handles  together,  with  fufficient 
firmnefs  to  prevent  them  from  Hiding  or 
changing  their  pofition,  when  they  are  not 
held  in  the  hand,  but  not  in  fuch  a manner 
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as  to  increafe  the  compreffion  upon  the  head 
of  the  child. 

Should  the  blades  of  the  forceps  be  intro- 
duced fo  as  not  to  be  oppofite  to  each  other, 
they  could  not  be  locked ; or  if  when  applied 
the  handles  fhould  come  clofe  together,  or  be 
at  a great  diftance  from  each  other,  they 
would  probably  flip,  or  there  would  be  a 
failure  of  fome  kind  in  the  operation,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  head  would  not  be  included,  or 
they  would  be  fixed  on  fome  improper  part  of 
the  head  ; though  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 

the  difference  in  the  fize  of  the  heads  of  chil- 
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dren.  But  if  a cafe  be  proper  for  the  forceps , 
if  they  be  well  applied,  and  we  were  to  a£t 
{lowly  with  them,  there  would  not  be  much 
rifk  of  failure  or  difappointment. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  forceps  is 
ufually  occafioned  by  attempting  to  apply 
them  too  foon,  or  by  palling  them  in  a wrong 
direction ; or  by  entangling  the  loft  parts  of 
the  mother  between  the  inftrument  and  the 
head  of  the  child. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  ACTION  WITH  THE  FORCEPS 

WHEN  APPLIED. 

It  was  before  obferved  that  the  forceps 
when  applied  and  fixed  upon  the  head  of  a 
child,  might  be  confidered  as  a compound 
inftrument  which  allowed  of  a feparate  action, 
with  either  of  the  parts  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed ; or  of  a conjunct  a£tion,  as  if  the  two 
parts  formed  one  inftrument.  The  feparate 
aftion  with  either  part  will  be  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  lever  ; but  that  with  both  the  blades 
will  be  fimple  traftion.  Yet  in  praftice  we 
fhall  find  very  few  cafes  in  which  it  will  not 
be  neceflfary  to  exercife  or  to  combine  both 
thefe  kinds  of  action. 

As  it  is  the  intention,  when  the  forceps  are 
ufed,  to  fupply  with  them  the  total  want  or 
infufficiency  of  the  natural  pains  of  labour, 
the  whole  power  or  force  which  the  inftru- 
ment enables  us  to  ufe,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
erted in  the  firft  inftance,  but  fuch  a degree 
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as  any  individual  cafe  may  require;  firft  try- 
ing a moderate  degree  of  force,  and  increaling 
it  (lowly  and  deliberately,  according  to  the 
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exigence  of  each  cafe.  Becaufe  the  impedi- 
ment may  not  be  great,  and  the  point  of  ol> 
ftruftion  may  exift  only  at  one  part;  and  that 
being  furmounted  by  one,  or  a few  actions 
with  the  inftrument,  there  would  be  no  caufe 
for  afting  any  more.  In  fome  cafes  alfo, 
though  the  pains  had  entirely  ceafed,  they 
will  return  with  force  fufficient  to  expel  the 
child,  from  the  irritation  made  by  the  mere 
application  of  the  inftrument.  But  when  the 
forceps  have  been  applied,  they  fhould  not  be 
removed  before  the  head  is  expelled,  left  the 
pains  fhould  ceafe,  and  we  fhould  be  obliged 
to  apply  them  again. 

The  effefts  of  the  forceps , or  the  confe- 
quences  which  refult  from  their  aftion,  are 
thefe ; compreffion  of  the  head,  defcent  of  the 
head,  inclination  of  the  face  to  the  hollow  of 
the  facrum , extraction  of  the  head.  As  the 
defcent  of  the  head  precedes  the  inclin- 
ation of  the  face  to  the  hollow  of  the 
facrum , it  would  be  improper  to  attempt 
to  change  the  pofition  of  the  head  before  it 
has  defcended,  and  it  is  afterwards  unnecef- 
fary  ; becaufe  if  the  aft  ion  with  the  forceps 
be  flow,  and,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
handles,  the  pofition  of  the  head  becomes  al- 
tered in  proportion  to  its  defcent,  without 

any 
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any  aim  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and 
without  his  guidance. 

When  the  forceps  are  firft  locked,  they 
are  placed  far  backwards,  with  the  lock  clofe 
to,  or  juft  within  the  internal  furface  of  the 
perinceum ; and  they  can  have  no  fupport  back- 
wards, except  the  little  which  is  afforded  by 
the  foft  parts.  The  firft  action  with  them 
fhould  jherefore  be  made  by  bringing  the 
handles,  grafped  firmly  in  one  or  both  hands 
to  prevent  the  inftrument  from  playing  upon 
the  head  of  the  child,  {lowly,  towards  the 
pubes , "till  they  come  to  a full  reft.  Having 
waited  a fhort  interval  with  them  in  that  fitu- 
ation,  the  handles  muft  be  carried  back  in  the 
fame  flow  but  fteady  manner  to  the  perinceum , 
exerting,  as  they  are  carried  back,  a certain 
degree  of  extradting  force ; and  after  waiting 
another  interval,  they  are  again  to  be  carried 
towards  the  pubes , according  to  the  direction 
of  the  handles.  Throughout  the  operation, 
efpecially  the  firft  part,  the  action  of  that 
blade  of  the  forceps  originally  applied  towards 
the  pubes , muft  be  ftronger  and  more  exten- 
five  than  the  a£tion  with  the  other  blade,  this 
having  no  fulcrum  to  fupport  it,  and  chiefly 
anfwering  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  action 
8 with 
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with  the  other  blade.  If  there  were  any 
labour  pains  when  the  operation  was  begun, 
or  fhould  they  come  on  in  the  courfe  of  it, 
tne  forceps  fhould  only  be  adted  with  during 
the  continuance  of  the  pains ; the  intention 
being  not  only  to  fupply  the  want  or  infuffi- 
ciency  of  the  pains,  but  to  imitate  alio  the 
manner  in  which  they  return. 

By  a few  repetitions  of  this  alternate  adtion 
and  reft  before  defcribed,  we  (hall  foon  be 
fenfible  of  the  defcent  of  the  head ; and  it  will 
be  proper  to  examine  very  frequently,  to  know 
the  progrefs  made,  that  we  may  not  ufe  more 
force  than  needful,  nor  go  on  with  more  hafte 
than  may  be  expedient  or  fafe.  In  every  cafe 
we  ought  to  proceed  (lowly  and  circumipedUy, 
not  forgetting  that  a fmall  degree  of  force, 
continued  for  a long  time,  will  in  general  be 
equivalent  to  a greater  force  haftily  exerted, 
and  with  infinitely  lefs  detriment  either  to  the 
mother  or  child.  But  after  fome  time,  fhould 
we  not  perceive  the  head  to  defcend,  the  force 
hitherto  ufed  muft  be  increafed,  till  it  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  overcome  the  obftacles  to  the  deli- 
very of  the  patient. 

It  was  before  obferved,  as  the  head  of  the 
child  defcended,  that  the  face  would  be  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly  turned  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
facrum , without  any  aim  or  afliflance  on  our 
part.  Of  courl'e  the  pofition  of  the  handles  of 
the  forceps,  and  the  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  aft  with  them  fhould  alter;  for  they 
becoming  firfl  more  diagonal  or  oblique,  with 
refpeft  to  the  pelvis , and  then  lateral,  every 
change  in  their  pofition  will  require  a diffe- 
rently direfted  aftion,  becaule  the  handles 
Ihould  ever  be  antagonifls  to  each  other.  In 
proportion  alfo  to  the  defcent  of  the  head,  the 
handles  of  the  forceps  fhould  approach  nearer 
to  the  pubes ; fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
operation,  though  we  afted  in  the  direftion  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  towards  the  conclu- 
fion  we  fhould  aft  in  that  of  the  vagina . 
When  we  feel  that  we  have  the  command  of 
the  head  by  its  being  cleared  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  external  parts  begin  to  be  diflended,  we 
ought  to  aft  yet  more  flowly,  efpecially  in  the 
cafe  of  a firfl  child,  or  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  a laceration  of  the  foft  parts ; and 
this  can  only  be  prevented  by  afting  very  de- 
liberately, and  in  the  direftion  of  the  vagina; 
by  giving  theparts  time  to  diflend;  by  duly 
fupporting  the  perinceum,  which  is  the  part 
chiefly  in  danger,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 

by 
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by  Toothing  and  moderating  the  hurry  and 
efforts  of  the  patient ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolutely  refilling  for  a certain  time  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  head  through  the  external  parts. 
When  the  head  of  the  child  is  born  the 
forceps  are  to  be  removed,  the  delivery  being 
completed  as  far  as  their  afiiftance  was  requir- 
ed, and  the  remaining  circumftances  are  to 
be  managed  as  if  the  labour  had  been  na- 
tural. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  necefiity,  and 
not  any  fenfe  of  eligibility  or  expediency,  will 
juftify  the  ufe  of  the  forceps ; that  when  fuch 
necefiity  exifts,  their  ufe  is  not  only  juftifiable 
but  highly  advantageous ; that  with  care  they 
may  be  fafely  applied ; that  flownefs  and 
fteadinefs  in  our  adion  with  them  will  effec- 
tually fecure  both  the  parent  and  child  againft 
untoward  accidents  ; but  that  no  fkill  or 
knowledge  can  prevent  mifchief  or  difappoint- 
ment,  if  the  operation  with  them  be  perform- 
ed with  hurry  or  violence. 
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SECTION  VII. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FORCEPS, 
UNDER  VARIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

We  have  before  confidered  the  manner  of 
applying  and  ufing  the  forceps , when  the 
head  of  the  child  prefented  in  the  moft  na- 
tural way,  that  is,  with  the  face  inclining 
towards  the  facrum . But  they  may  be  equally 
necefi'ary  in  other  poiitions  of  the  head,  that 
efpecially  which  is  in  the  next  place  moft 
frequent,  when  the  face  is  inclined  towards 
the  pubes.  This  pofition  is  difcoverable  by 
the  readinefs  with  which  we  can  feel  the 
greater  fontanel  in  a common  examination, 
by  the  diredlion  of  the  ear,  and  often  by  feel- 
ing diftinctly  the  features  of  the  face  tending 
towards  the fymphyfis. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  this  pofition 
of  the  head  only  conftituted  a variety  of  na- 
tural labours,  as  far  as  polition  was  concerned 
in  the  definition.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  guided  in  our  opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
ufing  the  forceps  by  any  pofition  of  the  head 
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of  the  child,  but  by  the  neceffity  of  any  cafe, 
proved  by  the  abfolute  inability  of  the  mother 
to  expel  the  child.  Should  fuch  neceffity 
exift  with  this  pofition  of  the  head,  the 
forceps  are  to  be  applied,  in  the  manner  before 
defcribed,  over  the  ears  of  the  child.  But 
when  they  are  applied  we  muft  adt  with  them 
with  the  greateft  caution  ; for,  having  a dif- 
ferent and  lefs  perfect  hold  of  the  head,  they 
are  apt  to  flip,  and,  acting  with  lefs  advan- 
tage, the  operation,  in  this  pofition  of  the 
head,  muft  be  more  precarious.  But  if  we 
fucceed,  when  the  head,  thus  lituated,  is 
brought  fo  low  as  to  diftend  the  external 
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parts,  there  will  of  courfe  be  greater  danger 
of  a laceration,  it  we  are  ever  fo  much  upon 
our  guard  ; becaufe,  in  extracting  the  head, 
the  chin  of  the  child  fhould  be  cleared  of  the 
ojfa  pubis , before  the  hind  head  is  fuffered  to 
Aide  over  th tperinccum^  which  will  very  much 
increafe  the  diftention,  and  produce  the  fame 
effeft  as  if  the  arch  of  the  ojfa  pubis  was  too 
fmall  to  receive  the  head  of  the  child. 

The  fameobfervations  are  alfo  generally  true 
when  the  face  of  the  child  prefents  ; or  when, 
together  with  the  head,  there  are  one  or  both 
arms.  For  though  in  fuch  cafes  there  might 
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be  a neceflity  for,  and  a propriety  in,  ufing  the 
forceps , the  operation  with  them  would  nei- 
ther be  fo  certain  or  eafy  as  in  the  polition  of 
the  head  firfh  ftated. 

In  labours  attended  with  convulfions,  on 
dangerous  hemorrhage  ; or  when  from  any 
other  urgent  caufe  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
haften  the  delivery  of  the  patient,  to  free  her 
from  immediate  danger,  fhould  the  forceps 
be  ufed,  the  general  rules  will  be  fufficient  to 
guide  us,  varying  and  fuiting  our  conduct  to 
the  exigence  of  any  particular  cafe. 

Laftly,  when  there  are  figns  of  imminent 
danger,  however  averfe  we  may  be  to  the 
ufe  of  inftruments,  we  may  be  induced  to  try 
the  for  cep  j,  though  a cafe  might  not  be  al- 
together fuch  as  we  might  choofe  for  their 
application ; merely  to  take  an  indifferent 
chance  of  faving  the  life  of  a child,  which 
muff:  otherwife  be  inevitably  loft.  In  fuch 
cafes,  we  muff:  advert  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, and  make  our  attempts  in  a manner 
conffftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  parent ; and, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  prepare  the  friends 
for  that  difappointment  which  it  may  not  be 
in  our  power  to  prevent. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

ON  THE  VECTIS. 

The  vetfis  ufed  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery is  an  inftrument  con  lifting  of  one 
blade,  flighty  curved,  and  a handle,  limilar 
in  form  to  one  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps . 

The  true  origin  of  this  inftrument,  or 
time  when  it  was  firft  difcovered,  is  not 
known  ; but  before  any  accounts  of  the 
veciis  were  publiftied,  fome  difficult  cafes 
were  recorded,  in  which  women  had  been 
delivered  with  one  blade  of  the  for ceps , which 
might  then  be  well  conlidered  as  a veciis , 
though  not  called  by  that  name.  But  when 
only  one  blade  of  the  forceps  had  been  ufed, 
the  operation  was  mentioned  as  fomething 
extraordinary,  to  fhew  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment or  Ikill  of  the  perfon  who  performed  it, 
and  not  as  leading  to  a rule  of  practice.  It  is 
probable  that  the  inftrument  ufed  by  the 
Ghamberleyis  in  the  laft  century  was  the  veciis  ; 
but  this  is  conjecture,  for,  after  much  inquiry, 
I have  not  been  able  to  difcover  that  any  of 
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them  left  either  a pattern  or  defcription  of 
the  inftrument  which  they  uled.  In  the 
fecond  volume  of  Heifer  s Surgery  there  is  a 
delineation  of  a true  ve&is , recommended  to 
him  by  Palfyn , a furgeon  of  eminence  at 
Ghent ; but  neither  this  inftrument  nor  its 
defcription  engaged  much  attention,  nor  was 
the  veciis  generally  known  before  the  year 
1750.  For  though  it  had  been  ufed  before 
that  time  by  Rhonhuyfen , a furgeon  at  Am- 
per  dam , after  whole  name  it  has  been  fince 
called,  it  was  referved  by  him  with  great 
fecrefy,  to  his  own  credit  and  advantage  ; 
and,  after  his  death,  it  became  the  property 
of  his  only  daughter,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chafed  by  De  Bruyn , an  eminent  furgeon  of 
the  fame  place.  It  appears  that  De  Bruyn 
concealed  the  fecret  with  as  much  caution  as 
Rhonhuyfen  ; or  that  he  inftrudted  (Indents  in 
the  ufe  of  the  vehiis  at  a confiderable  price, 
and  with  an  obligation  not  to  divulge  to 
others  what  he  taught  them.  The  names  of 
other  gentlemen  who  changed  or  improved 
the  inftrument  foon  became  known;  and, 
annexed  to  a paper  written  on  this  fubjeft  by 
the  celebrated  profeffor  Camper , in  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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of  Surgery,  is  a plate  reprefenting  the  vefles 
tiled  by  Rhonhuyfen , Boom , and  Pitjing . 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  the 
v edits  in  the  hands  of  De  Bruyn , oftenta- 
tioufly  urged,  appearing  to  be  very  great, 
Vtfcher  and  Vander  Po /,  two  phyficians  at 
Amjierdam , from  motives  of  pure  benevolence, 
purchafed  the  fecret  from  De  Bruyn , in  the 
year  1753,  and  immediately  publifhed  a de- 
fcription  of  the  inftrument,  with  directions 
for  ufing  it;  but  none  of  the  papers  printed 
on  this  fubjeCt  in  the  Dutch  language  have 
ever  been  tranflated  into  our  own.  While  the 
ve&is  remained  a fecret,  the  reports  of  the 
benefits  obtained  by  it  were  probably  much 
exaggerated,  efpecially  thofe  of  De  Bruyn , 
though  Van  Swieten  fays  he  was  an  honeft 
man ; but,  when  it  was  divulged,  and  the 
pofitive  and  comparative  merits  of  the  veBis 
ftriCtly  examined,  it  retained  its  credit  and 
eftimation,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent, 
judges,  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

When  the  vectis  was  very  much  ufed,  and 
highly  effeemed,  at  Amfterdam,  as  an  invaluable 
improvement  in  the  praClice  of  midwifery,  the 
forceps  was  the  fa v ourite  inftrument  in  this  coun- 
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try,  efpecially  as  altered  by  Smcllie , who  was 
then  the  principal  teacher  of  the  art  in  London . 
But  the  chief  pradtice  in  this  city  was  fuc- 
ceffively  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bamber , Middle - 
ton , Nejbit , Co/<?,  and  Griffith , fome,  if  not 
all  of  whom,  preferred  the  to  the  yir- 

To  thofe  gentlemen  fucceeded  Dr. 
John  Wat  hen , a man  of  great  ingenuity  and 
mo  ft  pleafing  manners,  who  reduced  the  fize 
of  the  seedlis,  and  frequently  ufed  it  with  a 
dexterity  that  has  aftonifhed  me.  In  the  year 
1757,  that  moft  excellent  charity  for  deliver- 
ing poor  women  at  their  own  habitations  was 
eftablifhed,  and  Dr.  John  Ford  was  the  firft 
phyfician  appointed  to  conduct  it.  On  every 
occalion  which  required  inftruments  of  this 
kind  Dr.  Ford  ufed  the  veffis ; and  his  coad- 
jutors and  fucceflors,  Drs.  Cooper , Cog  an, 
Douglas , Sims,  Dennifon , and  Squire , with 
many  others,  have  followed  his  example. 
From  the  deferved  reputation  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  at  all  times  exprefl'ed  their 
approbation  of  the  veciis  in  preference  to  the 
forceps , many  have  been  induced  to  try  it, 
and  the  general  opinion  of  its  utility  has  in- 
creafed.  At  the  prefent  time,  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  would 
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confider  them: elves  as  deficient,  if  they  were 
not  acquainted  witn  the  ftrudture  and  m anner 
of  ufing  the  veEiis ; and  fome  who,  from  edu- 
cation or  habit,  continue  to  ufe  the  forceps , 
are  very  willing  to  allow  the  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  value  of  the  veffis. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  VECTES. 

The  firft  vePtis  of  which  we  had  any  know- 
ledge was  that  of  Palfyn  before  mentioned. 
The  inftrument  purchafed  by  Vifcher  and  Van - 
dcr  Pol  was  made  public  in  a pamphlet 
written  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  the  ac- 
count given  by  Camper , there  appears  to  be 
fome  difference  in  the  form,  length,  manner, 
and  degree  of  curvature  of  the  vetles  ufed  by 
De  Bruyn , Boom , and  fitfing.  But  if  the 
power  of  the  inftrument  was  preferved,  and 
the  general  principle  of  ufing  it  followed,  it  is 
probable  that  all  thofe  who  ufed  the  veBis 
thought  themlelves  at  liberty  to  alter  its  form 
or  to  vary  its  dimenfions. 
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When  the  veBis  was  fir  ft  known  in  this 
country,  that  defcribed  by  Heifler  was  pre- 
ferred to  thofe  recommended  by  the  furgeons 
at  Amsterdam.  The  veefis  ufed  by  Dr.  Cole 
was,  like  one  blade  of  the  j or  ceps , fomewhat 
lengthened  and  enlarged.  That  of  Dr.  Griffith 
was  of  the  fame  kind,  with  a hinge  between 
the  handle  and  blade  ; and  that  of  Dr. 
Wat  hen  was  like  Palfyn  s,  but  with  a flat 
handle,  'and  a hook  at  the  extremity  of  the 
handle,  which  prevented  its  flipping  through 
the  hand,  and  might  be  occafionally  ufed  as  a 
crotchet.  Many  other  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  inftrument,  but 
the  veefis  ufed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  cha- 
rity before  mentioned  is  of  the  following 
dimenfions : 

The  whole  length  of  the  inftrument,  be- 
fore it  is  curved,  is  twelve  inches  and  a half. 

The  length  of  the  blade,  before  it  is  curved, 
is  feven  inches  and  a half. 

The  length  of  the  blade,  when  curved,  is 
fix  inches  and  a half. 

The  wideft  part  of  the  blade  is  one  inch 
and  three  quarters. 

The  weight  of  the  ve&is  is  fix  ounces  and 
a half. 

The  handle  is  fixed  in  wood. 
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From  this  defcription,  any  perfon  acquainted 
with  the  forceps  could  find  no  difficulty  in 
forming  a juft  idea  of  the  veffis,  or  an  artift 
in  making  it.  It  appears  alfo  that  a {ingle 
blade  of  the  forceps  might,  in  many  cafes,  be 
ufed  not  inconveniently,  in  (lead  of  any  other 
veffis,  and  would  generally  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  without  the  trouble  of  introducing  the 
fecond  blade,  as  I have  often  experienced. 

With  refpect  to  the  part  of  the  blade  of  the 
ve£}is  which  ought  to  be  curved,  and  the  de- 
cree of  curvature,  there  has  been  fome  dif- 
ference  of  opinion ; but  this  mud  relate  either 
to  the  eafe  of  introducing,  or  the  advantage 
of  acting.  With  a fmall  degree  of  curvature, 
diffufed  through  the  blad«,  the  inftrument 
may  be  mod  eafily  introduced,  nor  can  the 
degree  of  curvature  required,  on  any  prin- 
ciple, be  very  great.  But  if,  together  with 
the  power  of  the  lever,  we  aim  at  acquiring 
much  extracting  force,  the  curvature  fhould 
be  fomewhat  increafed;  becaufe  the  two  cen- 
tres, on  which  the  force  ufed  would  reft, 
would  be  at  thofe  parts  of  the  head  on  which 
the  inftrument  might  bear,  and  the  part  on 
which  it  would  reft,  whether  the  fides  of  the 
pelvis  or  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
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For  rendering  the  introdu&ion  of  the  in- 
ftrument  more  eafy,  and  for  preventing  all 
the  inconveniences  which  might  arife  from 
the  difference  of  curvature,  Dr.  Aitken , of 
'Edinburgh , contrived  a vechs , which  he  has 
fancifully  called  the  living  lever . When  this 
is  at  reft  it  is  quite  ftraight ; but  while  it  is 
introducing,  by  turning  a fcrew  in  the  handle, 
the  blade  is  made  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
bend  gfkdually  forwards  as  the  inftrument 
is  advanced,  fo  that  the  extremity  of  the  blade 
is  always  kept  clofe  to  the  head  of  the  child, 
of  whatever  dimenfions  that  may  be.  There 
is  infinite  ingenuitv  in  the  contrivance;  but 
of  the  effedt  in  praftice  I cannot  fpeak,  having 
never  tried  this  inftrument.  But  a gentle- 
man informed  me  that,  in  a trial  he  made, 
the  chain,  on  which  the  mechanifm  chieflv 
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depends,  broke,  and  he  was  obliged  to  finiftt 
the  operation  with  a common  vedlis. 

To  leffen  the  preffure  made  by  the  inftru- 
ment, when  in  action,  upon  the  parts  of  the 
mother,  on  which  it  might  bear,  fome  perfon 
contrived  two  holes  on  a part  of  the  blade, 
near  the  handle,  through  which  a ftron 
ribband  or  tape  was  to  be  paffed,  which  bein 
afterwards  tied  and  pulled  firmly,  when  the 
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inftrument  was  acted  with,  was  fuppofed  to 
confine  it  firmly  to  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  prevent  or  leflen  the  preflare  which 
might  otherwife  be  made  upon  the  parts  of 
the  mother ; but  it  appears  that  the  fame 
end  may  be  anfwered  better  by  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  inftrument  than  by  this 
contrivance. 


SECTION  X. 

<DN  THE  COMPARISON  OF  THE  VECTIS 
WITH  THE  FORCEPS. 

The  general  principle  of  practice,  that  the 
ufe  of  no  inftrument  is  to  be  allowed,  except 
in  cafes  of  abfolute  necefiity,  ought  not  to  be 
infringed,  becaufe  we  entertain  a high  opinion 
of  any  inftrument,  or  becaufe  we  may  have 
acquired  dexterity  in  ufing  it.  That  principle, 
founded  in  common  fenfe  as  well  as  medical 
knowledge,  and  confirmed  by  daily  experi- 
ence, muft  be  held  inviolable.  The  real 
value  of  any  inftrument  will  be  fhewn  by  its 
efficacy  to  anlvver  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
may  be  ufed,  and  by  the  convenience  with 
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which  it  can  be  managed,  when  its  ufe  is 
required. 

Th  ere  has  been  much  verbal  difpute  among 
thofe  who  vindicated  the  fuperiority  of  the 
veftis  to  the  forceps,  and  thofe  who  maintain- 
ed the  long  eftablifhed  credit  of  the  forceps 
aeainft  the  encroachments  of  the  veElis : but 
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the  comparifon  between  the  two  inftruments 
has  never  been  brought  fairly  to  an  iftue, 
which  might  have  been  done  by  a difeuffion 
of  the  two  following  queftions. 

Is  it  poffible  to  deliver  a woman,  fafely, 
with  the  forceps , in  any  cafe  not  manageable 
with  the  vectis? 

Is  it  poffible  to  deliver  a woman,  fafely, 
with  the  veHis , in  any  cafe  not  manageable 
with  th t forceps  ? 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  many 
cafes  occur  in  practice,  in  which  either  of  thefe 
inftruments  may  be  ufed  indifcriminately, 
with  equal  fafety,  advantage,  and  eafe,  al- 
lowing for  the  dexterity  which  may  be 
acquired  by  the  habit  of  ufing  either  inftru- 
ment.  But  I do  not  recollecft  that  thofe  who 
have  preferred  the  forceps  have  aflerted  that 
they  could  deliver  a woman,  in  any  cafe  of 
difficulty  not  manageable  with  the  veBis ; and, 

far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge, 
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fuch  a claim  in  favour  of  the  forceps  could 
not  be  fupported.  The  debate  on  this  point 
of  the  queftion  has  not  turned  upon  the 
fuperior  efficacy,  but  upon  the  greater  fafety 
and  facility  with  which  the  forceps  might  be 
ufed.  I have  not  heard  of  any  cafe  in  which, 
after  being  foiled  with  the  veBis , the  operator 
was  able  to  fucceed  with  the  forceps ; though 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  thofe  who  are 
accu  flora  ed  to  the  ufe  of  the  forceps  only, 
think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  depreciate  the 
vc Bis ; and  thofe  who  do  not  ufe  them,  lpeak 
of  the  forceps  in  terms  bordering  on  con- 
tempt. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  fecond  queftion,  we 
will  take  the  facts,  and  relinquiffi  the  argu- 
ments, ufed  by  thofe  who  have  preferred  the 
veBis  to  the  forceps ; which  I allow  fometimes 
to  have  been  extravagant.  If  any  confidence 
is  to  be  placed  in  medical  reports,  it  appears 
that  many  cafes  have  occurred  in  which,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  firft  blade  of  the 
forceps , it  has  been  extremely  difficult,  or  im- 
poffible,  without  the  hazard  of  mifchief,  to 
introduce  the  fecond  blade,  and  the  operation 
has  been  performed  with  the  Angle  blade, 

ufed  as  a veffis.  Of  this  I have  known  and 
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been  informed  of  feveral  inftances.  It  appears 
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alfo,  that  before  the  head  of  the  child  has 
been  lb  low  down  as  was  dated  to  be  eligible 
for  ufing  the  forceps,  that  the  veclis  has  fome- 
times  been  readily  applied,  and  fafely  and  ef- 
fectually ufed,  when  the  neceffity  of  fome 
particular  cafe  required  it.  When  the  head 
of  a child  has  been  locked  in  the  pelvis,  the 
fame  neceffity  exifting,  when  there  was  not 
fpace  fufficient  to  admit  the  two  blades,  or 
more  force  perhaps  been  required  than  the 
forceps  enabled  us  to  exert,  and  we  ffiould 
other  wife  have  been  compelled  to  lefi'en  the 
head,  it  has  been  fealible  to  apply  the  ve&is9 
and  the  patient  has  been  fafely  delivered,  with 
a probable  chance  of  preferving  the  life  of 
the  child.  Moreover,  in  all  the  deviations 
from  that  poftion  of  the  head,  which  is  moft 
natural,  as  when  it  is  turned  with  the  face  to- 
wards th z pubes,  or  when  the  face  prefents,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  that  the  forceps  cannot  be 
ufed  with  advantage  or  certainty ; in  all  fuch 
cafes,  the  veclis  may  be  applied  and  ufed 
both  with  fafety  and  efficacy.  From  this 
ftatement  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  vedis , 
prudently  ufed,  is,  in  every  cafe,  an  equally 
fafe  and  efficacious  inftrument  with  the 
forceps , and  a better  adapted  inftrument  in 
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many  cafes  which  occur  in  practice.  It  is 
with  this  perfuafion  that  ieveral  teachers  of 
the  art  of  midwifery  in  London,  at  the  pre- 
lent time,  never  ufe  the  forceps , or  fpeak  of 
them  in  their  lectures. 


SECTION  XI. 

ON  THE  MANNER  OF  USING  THE  VECTlS. 

By  the  firft  accounts  it  appears  that  the 
vedis  was  recommended,  not  only  in  fuch 
cafes  as  were  thought  fit  and  fuitable  for  the 
forceps , but  to  luperfede  the  neceffity  of 
lefl'ening  the  head  of  the  child  ; it  was,  in 
Ihort,  afferted,  that  no  other  affiftance  could, 
in  any  cafe,  be  required,  beyond  that  which 
we  were  enabled  to  give  with  the  vedis.  But 
if  thofe  accounts  were  allowed  to  be  true, 
they  would  prove  the  miferable  ftateofthepriu* 
ciples  and  praftice  of  midwifery  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  country  in  which  they  were  written, 
in  much  ftronger  terms  than  they  would  de- 
fcribe  the  excellence  of  the  inftrument. 
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The  general  condition  and  circumstances 
of  labours  before  Stated,  as  requiring  the  ufe 
of  the  forceps , will  hold  good,  and  with  equal 
propriety,  when  the  veftis  is  intended  to  be 
ufed  ; and  the  rules  already  given  for  the 
forceps  will  Shorten  what  we  have  occafion 
to  fay  refpeding  the  manner  of  ufing  the 
veffis.  For  though  this  instrument  might 
be  ufed  when  the  head  of  the  child  was  high 
in  \ht  felvis,  or  even  when  that  was  firmly 
locked  in  th z pelvis,  in  cafes  of  great  emer- 
gency, fuccefs  in  the  management  of  fuch 
cafes  depending  upon  much  previous  know- 
ledge and  experience  with  the  inftrument,  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  form  a precife  rule  for  the 
extent  of  our  conaud  with  the  ve&is . But 
when,  without  regard  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  veBis  may  be  introduced,  or  any  other  con- 
sideration except  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe, 
under  the  circumftances  before  ftated,  we 
have  determined  upon  ufing  this  inftrfrfnent,. 
the  patient  being  placed  in  the  fame  fituation, 
and  every  thing  prepared  as  when  the  forceps 
are  to  be  ufed,  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  : 

Pafs  two  fingers,  or  the  fore  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  to  the  ear  of  the  child,  and,  in- 
troducing the  veBis  between  the  fingers  and 
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the  head  of  the  child,  conduct  it  (lowly  for- 
wards till  the  point  of  the  vettis  reaches  the 
ear,  wherever  that  may  be.  Then  advan- 
cing the  inftrument  as  if  it  was  a blade  of  the 
forceps , carry  it  on  till,  according  ter  your 
judgment,  the  extremity  of  the  blade  may 
reach  as  far,  or  a very  little  beyond,  the  chin 
of  the  child  \ when  the  line  of  the  head,  on 
which  the  inftrument  reds,  will  beina  ftraight 
direction  from  the  vertex , over  the  ear,  to  the 
chin  of  the  child  ; and  this  is  the  mod  fa- 
vourable pofition  in  which  it  can  be  placed. 
Then  gralping  the  handle  of  the  inftrument 
firmly  in  the  right  hand,  wait  for  the  acceffion 
of  a pain,  during  the  continuance  of  which, 
rai(e  the  handle  of  the  inftrument  gently  to- 
wards the  pubes , at  the  fame  time  exerting  a 
fmall  degree  of  extrafling  force.  When  the 
pain  ceales  let  the  inftrument  reft,  and  when 
it  returns  repeat  the  fame  kind  of  aft  ion  ; and 
every  time  of  afting  endeavour  to  lefien  the 
prefliire  on  the  foft  parts  of  the  mother,  with 
the  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  placed  in  fuch- 
a manner  as  to  form,  in  fome  fort,  a cufhion 
on  which  the  inftrument  may  play.  By  a 
repetition  of  this  aftion  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  pains,  the  head  of  the  child  will 
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foon  be  perceived  to  defcend,  and  the  face  to 
turn  gradually  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
facrum.  But  fhould  the  very  moderate  force 
we  have  recommended  be  found  infufficient 
to  bring  down  the  head  of  the  child,  that 
muft  be  gradually  and  cautioufly  increafed, 
till  it  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; and 
this  may  be  done  confiftently  with  the  fafety 
both  of  the  mother  and  child.  When  the 
vertex  begins  to  fill  and  protrude  the  external 
parts,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  no  farther 
occafion  to  a£t  with  the  inftrument ; or,  if  fur- 
ther a£lion  be  required,  it  muft  be  extremely 
gentle,  taking  all  poffible  care,  by  turning  the 
handle  towards  the  pubes > by  fupporting  the 
perinceum , and  by  flow  proceeding,  to  guard 
againft  a laceration  of  the  parts. 

During  the  operation,  the  veffiis  being  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  head  where  it  was 
originally  placed,  muft,  as  the  head  defcends, 
neceflafily  change  its  relative  fituation  to  the 
mother,  and  be  gradually  turned  from  the 
pubes  to  the  fide  of  the  pelvis , as  was  before 
remarked  of  the  handles  of  the  forceps . 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  though  from  the 
name  of  the  veSis  it  might  be  fuppofed  we 
had  the  power  of  afting  with  it  as  a lever  only, 
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that  it  will  be  found  to  poflefs  a confiderabte 
degree  of  ex  trailing  force  even  when  the 
curvature  is  but  fmall  ; and  that  we  are  able, 
at  the  time  of  ufing  it,  to  direct  with  con- 
venience, and  in  various  ways,  the  head  of 
the  child  as  it  defcends. 

In  ufing  the  v cells  fome  have  direiled  us 
to  apply  it  towards  the  hollow  of  the  facrum ; 
but  I have  perfuaded  myfelf  that  the  opinion 
which  could  lead  to  this  praitice  was  erro- 
neous, that  the  inftrument  would  then  be 
worked  with  lefs  efficacy,  and  there  would 
be  a greater  hazard  of  doing  mifehief  to  the 

D O 

mother  and  child. 

v It  may  laftly  be  obferved,  that  fome  gen- 
tlemen have,  by  frequent  practice,  acquired 
iuch  wonderful  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the 

mf 

veEiis , as  to  finifh  the  operation  of  extracting 
the  head  of  a child  with  one  tingle  ftroke  of 
the  inftrument.  But  as  I only  pretend  to  de- 
feribe  a method  of  ufing  the  inftrument  with 
fafety  and  efficacy,  I may  be  excufed  from 
commenting  upon  all  that  has  been  affedledly 
or  oftentatioufly  advanced  upon  this  fubjedl. 
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CHAP.  IX, 

SECT.  I. 

ON  LESSENING  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  CHILD# 

Having  finished  all  the  obfervations  we 

had  to  make  oil  the  ufe  of  thofe  inftruments 

♦ 

which  have  been  contrived  to  anfwer  the  firft 
intention  in  practice,  that  of  prelerving  the 
lives  of  both  the  mother  and  child,  we  come 
to  coniider  an  operation  yet  more  important, 
though  the  neceffity  of  performing  it  far  lefs 
frequently  occurs.  In  this  operation,  being 
convinced  that  under  certain  circumftances  it 
is  impoffible  that  both  their  lives  fhall  be  pre<- 
ferved,  we  feel  ourfelves  juftified  in  afting  as 
if  the  child  were  already  dead,  as  the  only 
mealure  by  which  the  life  of  the  mother  can 
be  preferved. 

This  operation  has  ever  been  efteemed  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  with  regard  to  its 
principle  and  practice.  The  right  or  equity 
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of  taking  away  one  life  for  the  prefefvation  of 
another  being  doubted,  the  queftion  was  re- 
ferred to  divines,  as  the  moft  competent  judges 
of  the  cafe  ; and  by  them  it  was  decided  to  be 
unlawful  to  take  away  one  life,  on  any  account, 
for  the  prefervation  of  another.  The  reference 
of  the  queftion  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a 
proof  that  this  operation  had  been  performed 
too  frequently,  and  thedecifionfeemed  a&ually 
to  forbid  it  altogether  ; but,  as  far  as  the 
general  determination  could  be  fuppofed  to 
relate  to  this  operation,  there  was  fophiftry  in 
the  ftatement  of  the  queftion,  if  not  in  the 
reply.  For  by  the  firft  it  was  prefumed  that 
the  child  was  always  living  when  this  oper- 
ation was  to  be  performed,  though  that  could 
feldom  be  the  cafe  ; and  by  the  latter  it  was 
allowed,  that  the  authority  of  the  decifion 
might  be  fufpended,  if  there  was  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  child  was  already  dead.  It 
was  for  this  caufe  that  all  the  lymptoms  of 
a dead  child,  certain  and  equivocal,  were 
colle&ed  and  diftinguifhed  by  authors  with 
great  affiduity  and  circumfpeclion. 

In  cafes  of  dangerous  parturition  the  pre- 
rogative of  deciding  upon  the  life  or  death  of 
the  mother  or  child,  was  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
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fee  inherent  in  the  hufband.  This  opinion  is 
contrary  to  the  rights  and  interefts  of  fociety, 
and  never  could  have  fatisfied  the  mind,  or 
juflified  the  conduct  of  any  perfon  who 
fhould  have  fubmitted  to  be  governed  by 
it  ; nor  do  thefe  cafes  admit  of  fu.ch  election, 
for  if  the  hufband  had  preferred  the  child,  his 
wi(h  of  preferving  it  at  the  expenie  of  the 
life  of  the  mother,  could  not  have  been  gra- 
tified ; he  at  lead:  could  be  no  competent 
judge  of  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  could 
claim  no  peculiar  dominion  over  the  lives  of 
either  of  them. 

True  religion  and  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  appear  to  have  nothing  contradic- 
tory. The  doctrine  they  teach  of  its  being 
our  duty  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power,  and 
to  avoid  all  the  mifchief  we  can,  is  applicable 
to  the  exigencies  of  every  ftate,  and  we  may 
be  eafily  reconciled  to  it  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.  In  fome  cafes  of  difficult  parturition 
it  is  not  poffible  that  the  lives  both  of  the 
mother  and  child  fhould  be  preferved.  Of 
the  life  or  death  of  the  mother  we  can,  under 
all  circumftances,  be  afl'ured  ; of  th,e  life  or 
death  of  the  child  there  is  often  reafon  to 
doubt  when  we  are  called  upon  to  decide 
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and  to  a£h  The  deftru&ion  of  the  mother 
would  not,  in  the  generality  of  cafes,  which 
may  bring  the  operation  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking  under  contemplation,  contribute  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  child  ; but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  child  as  if  it  were  already  dead;' 
with  as  much  certainty  of  fuccefs  as  is  found 
in  other  operations,  fecures  the  life  of  the 
parent.  It  then  becomes  our  duty,  and  is 
agreeable  to  our  reafon,  to  puriue  that  con^ 
du£t  which  will  give  us  the  mod:  probable 
chance  of  doing  good  ; that  is,  of  faving  one 
life  when  two  lives  cannot  poflibly  be  pre- 
ferved. 

I forbear  to  inquire  into  the  comparative 
value  of  the  lives  of  an  adult  and  a child  un- 
born, becaufe  that  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be 
the  prefent  queftion  ; and  the  lubjeft  has  been 
in  that  view  well  confidered*.  But  there  is 
another  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  cir- 
curnftances  which  fometiines  occur  in  cafes 
of  laborious  parturition,  which  applies  with 
greater  force  towards  j unifying  this  operation 
in  preference  to  any  other,  which  might 
prove  more  hazardous  to  the  mother,  than 

* See  Dr.  Olborn’s  EfTay  on  Laborious  Parturition. 
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any  abftraCt  reafoning.  In  all  difficult  la- 
bours, properly  fo  called,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  occalioned  by  difproportion  between  the 
head  of  the  child  and  a fmall  or  diftorted 
pelvis,  one  of  the  firft  effeCts  of  long-continued 
and  ftrong  pains,  is  the  death  of  the  child. 
The  head  of  a dead  child  collapfing  and  ad* 
mitting  of  preffure  into  a form  more  fuitable 
to  the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis,  than  a living 
one,  wilt  frequently  be  expelled  through  a 
fpace  too  fmall  to  allow  that  of  a living  child 
to  pafs.  But  after  this  change,  which  fol- 
lows the  death  of  the  child,  fhould  the  head 
remain  too  large,  putrefaction  advancing,  the 
integuments  of  the  head  begin  to  decay,  and 
the  bones  to  loofen  from  each  other.  By  the 
continuance  of  the  aCtion  of  the  uterus  upon 
the  child  the  integuments  of  the  head  at 
Length  burft,  and  the  bones  being  feparated, 
the  brain  of  the  child  maybe  evacuated  through 
the  opening.  The  bulk  of  the  head  thus 
leffened  may  be  excluded  by  the  force  of  the 
pains,  and  the  body,  impaired  by  an  equal  de- 
gree of  putrefaClion,  may  readily  follow,  and 
the  labour  terminate  without  the  affiftance  of 
art.  All  thefe  changes  may  be,  and  fometimes 
have  been  gone  through  with  perfeCt  fafcty  to 
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the  mother ; fo  that  the  artificial  opening  of  the 
head  of  a child  is,  in  fa<ft,  no  more  than  an 
imitation  in  one  cafe  of  what  happens  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  another,  and  fuch  imitation  is 
the  true  ground  on  which  the  whole  practice 
of  furgery  has  been  founded.  It  may  alfo  be 
obferved  that  the  refources  of  nature,  in  every 
thing  which  relates  to  parturition,  are  infinite 
and  conftantly  exerted  for  the  prefervation  of 
both  the  parent  and  child  ; yet  when  the  two 
objects  are  incompatible,  the  life  of  the  child 
is  almoft  uniformly  yielded  to  that  of  the 
parent. 

From  the  number  of  figns  of  a dead  child 
given  by  authors,  and  by  the  context  of  their 
writings,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice, 
whenever  the  death  of  a child  was  afcertained, 
to  ufe  the  means  of  extracting  it ; or  to  have 
given  medicines  to  excite  and  aid  the  con- 
ftitution  for  expelling  it,  without  any  rcafon 
drawn  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  mother, 
but  to  prevent  remote  danger.  This  prac- 
tice correfponded  with  the  theory  of  the 
ancients,  that  a living  child  was  born  by  its 
own  efforts,  but  a dead  child,  being  deftitute 
of  all  power,  muft  be  excluded  by  art.  But 
no  fad  is  more  clearly  proved  than  that  of  a 
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dead  child  remaining  in  the  uterus , inoffen- 
fively,  for  feveral  weeks  before  the  acceffion 
of  labour,  and  being  then  expelled  in  a man- 
ner perfedly  natural.  No  injurious  abforp- 
tion  takes  place,  nor  does  the  uterus  fuffer  by 
being  in  contact  with  it.  The  certainty  of 
the  death  of  the  child  would  not  therefore  in- 
dicate the  neceffity  of  the  operation  we  are 
eonfidering;  but  the  realonsfor,  andjuftifica- 
tion  of7  it  muft  be  deduced  from  the  ftate  of 
the  mother ; and  that  ftate  muft  be  fuch  as 
to  prove  her  abfolute  inability  to  expel  the 
child,  and  the  impoffibility  of  extrading  it 
by  any  of  thofe  means  which  have  been  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  of  delivering  women* 
giving  at  the  fame  time  a chance  of  preferving 
the  lives  of  children ; together  with  the  danger 
of  delay.  But  as  the  figns  of  a dead  child,  if 
decifive,  would,  on  many  occafions,  have  their 
influence  on  pradice,  and  might  at  leaft  in- 
duce the  moft  cautious  and  prudent  man  to 
haften  the  time  of  performing  this  operation, 
which  he  might  otherwife  defer ; and  as  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  figns  will  lead  to  a more 
full  inveftigation  of  the  fubjed,  it  is  proper 
to  enumerate  them ; and  to  inquire  at  the 
fame  time  how  far  each  of  them  may  be 
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allowed  to  determine  the  fa£t  which  tRey  arc 
adduced  to  prove. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  SIGNS  OF  A DEAD  CHILD. 

ft  RECESSION  OF  THE  MILK,  AND  FL  AC-* 
CIDITY  OF  THE  BREASTS. 

Should  the  child  die  when  a woman  is  far 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  labour,  thefe  figns  are 
feldom  wanting.  But  if  they  were  to  be  of- 
fered as  proofs  of  the  death  of  a child  de- 
ft royed  by  the  fe verity  of  a labour,  it  would 
have  been  needful  to  have  compared  the  ftate 
of  the  breads  at  two  fpecific  times  ; firft,  on 
the  acceftion  of  labour,  when  the  child  was 
living  and  they  might  be  turgid  ; and,  fecond- 
ly,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  labour  when  the 
child  was  dead,  and  they  might  have  become 
flaccid.  But  as  it  is  not  cuftomary  to  inquirq 
into  the  ftate  of  the  breafts  before  fome  ful- 
picion  is  entertained  of  the  death  of  the  child, 
and  as  thofe  of  no  two  women,  under  any  cir* 
7 cumftances. 
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cumftances,  exaftly  refemble  each  other,  all 
indications  taken  from  the  ftate  of  the  breafts 
muft  be  uncertain,  and  any  judgment,  found- 
ed upon  fuch  indications,  extremely  liable  to 
error. 


2.  COLDNESS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

When  children  die  towards  the  conclufion 
of  pregnancy,  women  not  unfrequently  com- 
plain of  coldnefs  of  the  abdomen , and,  at  the 
inftant  of  its  death,. there  is  ufually  one  vio- 
lent fhivering.  But  when  women  in  labour 
fpeak  of  this  coldnefs,  there  is  not  actually 
external  coldnefs,  but  a fenfe  of  it  felt  by  the 
patient.  A fuppofition  that  a dead  child  is 
colder  than  a living  one,  is  the  principle 
which  gives  to  this  fign  its  chief  importance* 
But  whether  a child  has  been  dead  for  a ftiort 
or  a long  time,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  of 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  the  uterus  in 
which  it  was  contained,  and  it  is  even  hotter 
than  the  uterus  while  it  is  in  the  aft  of  pu- 
trefying. The  principle  being  fallacious,  the 
inferences  muft  often  miflead,  and  a child  is 
often  born  living,  though  the  mother,  before 
her  delivery,  complained  of  this  coldnefs ; 
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which  may  be  produced  by  fome  contingent 
circumftance,  as  the  great  heat  of  the  room 
when  fhe  is  in  a profufe  perforation,  or  the 
iudden  admiflion  of  cold  air  under  the  bed- 
clothes in  winter.  Little  flrefs  is  to  be 
placed  on  this  fign  alone,  but,  when  accom- 
panied with  others,  it  may  increafe  our  fuf- 
picions  of  the  ftate  of  the  child. 

3.  MECHANICAL  WEIGHT  OF  THE  UTERUS* 

If  a woman  in  labour,  or  in  the  latter  end 
of  pregnancy,  fhould  feel  the  uterus  fall  with 
a fenfe  of  increafed  or  unrefifted  weight, 
when  fhe  turns  from  one  fide  to  the  other  or 
changes  her  pofition,  it  is  often  furmifed  that 
the  child  is  dead  ; all  that  refilition  obferved 
to  exift  in  every  living  body  being  loft.  But 
this  fenfe  or  effeft  may  be  explained  in  a more 
latisfaftory  manner  from  other  caufes,  efpe- 
cially  when  a woman  is  in  labour.  Should 
the  waters  of  the  ovum  be  fuddenly  dif- 
charged,  the  uterus  will  con t raft  till  it  comes 
into  contaft  with  the  body  of  the  child.  But 
the  integuments  of  th z abdomen,  not  contrast- 
ing with  equal  celerity,  and  the  uterus  want- 
ing that  fupport  which  they  afforded  when 
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it  Was  fully  diftended,  muft  of  courfe  fall  to 
whichever  fide  the  woman  may  turn.  Should 
the  waters  be  difcharged  {lowly,  or  fhould 
the  head  of  the  child  drop  into  the  pelvis  im- 
mediately after  their  difcharge,  there  would 
not  be  this  fenfe  of  unfupported  weight 
whether  the  child  were  living  or  dead ; be- 
caufe  in  one  cafe  the  uterus  would  be  held 
firm  by  the  general  contra&ion,  and  in  the 
other,  the  child  would  be  prevented  from 
that  kind  of  motion  by  its  pofition. 

When  a child  dies  in  the  latter  part  of 
pregnancy  the  flaccidity  and  fubfidence  of 
the  abdomen  are  considerable ; but  it  is  from  a 
very  great  degree  of  thefe  one  is  led  to  fuf- 
pe<£t  either  the  death  or  wafting  of  the  child, 
fuch  fubfidence  being  one  of  the  natural 
changes  which  precede  labours. 

4.  WANT  OF  MOTION  OF  THE  CHILD. 

The  kind  and  degree  of  motion  which 
may  be  caufed  by  the  child  varies  in  dif- 
ferent women,  and  at  different  periods  of 
pregnancy.  By  fome  the  child  is  fcarcely  ever 
perceived,  and  with  others  it  is  fcarcely  ever 
at  reft,  but  it  is  often  quiet  a few  days  before, 
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and  in  the  time  of  labour.  By  the  motion 
of  the  child  its  living  hate  is  afcertained ; 
but  the  want  of  motion  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  dead,  nor  would  it,  for  that  reafon,  be 
juftifiable  to  perform  any  operation  which 
might  be  injurious  to  it,  if  living. 

Some  pregnant  women  have  never  been 
able  to  perceive  the  motion  of  the  child 
through  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy. 
Others  have  thought  that  they  have  felt  the 
motion  of  the  child,  though  the  event  ha9 
proved  that  they  were  not  pregnant.  Others 
have  not  doubted  of  the  life  of  the  child, 
though,  after  its  birth,  there  were  certain 
marks  of  its  having  been  long  dead.  In 
long  and  very  fevere  labours  natural  affedtion 
may  be  overcome  by  prefent  buffering  and 
difrrefs,  and  women  might  conceal  their 
knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  child  from 
the  hope  of  a more  fpeedy  delivery.  Every 
allowance  muff  be  made  and  every  confider- 
ation  had  for  human  nature,  humbled  by  in- 
firmities and  mifery.  The  fears  and  affec- 
tion of  friends  will  alio  warp  their  judg- 
ment ; but  our  greateft  tendernefs  and  the 
propriety  of  our  conduit  will  be  fhewn,  not 
by  a compliance  with  requelts  and  folicita- 
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tions,  but  by  following  the  dictates  of  our 
own  reafon  and  judgment,  for  we  are  not  to 
be  governed  or  alarmed  with  apprehenfions 
of  danger,  but  with  its  aCtual  exigence. 

5.  FOETOR  IN  THE  APARTMENT  OF  THE 

PATIENT. 

The  putrefaction  of  the  child  would  be  ail 
indubitable  mark  of  its  death,  and  might 
create  a very  oftenfive  fmell  in  the  apartment 
in  which  the  patient  was  confined  ; but  every 
putrid  child  does  not  yield  an  offenfive  fmell* 
and  fuch  fmell  may  be  occafioned  by  feveral 
other  circumftances.  If  a child  fhould  die 
in  the  uterus  from  external  injury,  or  any  in- 
ternal caufe,  and  become  putrid  before  the 
membranes  of  the  ovum  were  broken,  it 
would  have  a peculiarity  of  fmell,  but  not 
that  fcetor  which  every  animal  lubftance 
emits,  while  it  is  in  the  aCt  of  putrefying  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  open  air.  The  fcetor 
to  which  we  now  allude,  can  only  appertain 
to  a child  which  was  living  in  the  beginning 
of  labour,  and  died  in  the  courfe  of  it,  after 
the  difcharge  of  the  waters  ; and  in  fuch  cafes, 

. when  putrefaction  does  begin,  it  is  commonly 
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very  rapid  in  its  progrefs.  The  general  fmell 
of  putridity  in  the  apartment  of  a perfon  in 
labour,  is  to  be  admitted  with  very  great 
caution  as  a fign  of  a dead  child  ; for  if  the 
room  be  fmall,  or  crowded  with  company,  or 
kept  hot  and  uncleanly,  or  the  common  of- 
fices of  life  are  performed  in  it,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafe  among  people  of  the  lower  clafs,  a 
fimilar  effedi  will  be  produced  as  when  the 
child  is  dead  and  become  putrid. 

6.  FOETOR  AND  ILL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE 

DISCHARGES. 

The  feet  or  here  meant  is  alio  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  putrefaftion  of  the  child,  and 
the  ill  appearance  to  proceed  from  a mixture 
of  7necomum , famous,  or  other  matter  which 
might  be  fuppofed  to  flow  from  a putrefying 
child,  with  the  common  uterine  difcharges. 
But  the  appearance  of  thofe  difcharges  na- 
turally varies  in  different  women,  according 
* to  their  conftitution,  and  to  the  qualities  of 
the  waters  of  the  ovum.  They  become  al- 
tered likewife  by  contingent  circumftances 
as  the  cafual  retention  of  the  difcharge,  or 
flight  inflammation  of  the  parts,  which  in 
S fome 
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fome  cafes  gives  a ftrong  fcent  to  them, 
hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  putrid  fcetor * 
With  every  appearance  of  the  uterine  dif- 
charges,  children  have  been  born  living  and 
healthy ; and  when  they  have  been  long 
dead,  thofe  have  in  many  inftances  been  fo 

A 

little  changed,  as  not  to  raife  fufpicion  in  the 
minds  of  very  experienced  men ; fo  that  it 
appears  that  the  propofal  of  any  operation 
which  \yould  be  injurious  to  the  child,  if  liv- 
ing, would  not  be  juftifiable,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  fmell  or  appearance  of  the  dif- 
charges. 

7.  EVACUATION  OF  THE  MECONIUM,  WHEN 
THE  HEAD  OF  THE  CHILD  PRESENTS. 

Should  a child  prefent  with  the  breech  or 
inferior  extremities,  the  evacuation  of  the 
meconium , which  is  an  abfurd  name  given  to 
the  excrements  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  fuch  prefent- 
ation.  But  when  the  head  prefents,  if  the 
labour  be  very  levere  or  tedious,  the  waters 
will  be  tinged  of  a greenifh  colour,  or  pure 
meconium  may  be  forced  away,  and,  with  fuch 
appearances,  the  child  is  often  fuppofed  to  be 
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(lead  ; from  a prefumption,  that  if  it  was  liv- 
ing, the  fphinEler  of  the  anus  would  aft  with 
power  fufficient  to  prevent  any  difcharge. 
But  by  experience  it  is  fully  and  frequently 
proved  that  a child  may  be  bom  living, 
though  the  meconium  fhould  come  away  when 
the  head  prelents,  its  evacuation  proving  no 
more  than  the  weaknefs  of  the  child,  or  the 
degree  of  compreffion  it  has  undergone.  The 
difcharge  of  the  meconium  may  alfo  depend 
upon  the  quantity  contained  in  the  bowels, 
or  fome  calual  prefi'ure  upon  the  abdomen . 
We  may  however,  in  general,  conclude,  when 
the  meconium  comes  away  in  a natural  pre- 
fentation,  that  the  ftate  of  the  child  is  not 
void  of  danger  ; and  for  many  years  I never 
faw  a child  born  living,  when  the  meconium 
had  come  away  more  than  feven  hours  before 
its  birth.  But  at  length,  I met  with  a cafe, 
in  which  the  meconium  was  dil charged  for 
more  than  thirty  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  though  the  woman  was  delivered  with 
the  forceps , the  child  was  born  healthy  and 
ft  ron  g. 
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8.  EMPHYSEMATOSE,  EDEMATOSE,  OR 
OTHER  PECULIAR  FEEL  OF  THE  HEAD 
OF  THE  CHILD. 

In  many  cafes  in  furgery,  information  may 
be  gained  and  the  judgment  affifted  by  what 
is  called  the  taElus  eruditus , or  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  perceive  and  difcriminate 
by  the  touch,  with  greater  accuracy  than  by 
any  evident  marks.  It  has  alfo  been  faid 
that  we  may  decide  in  many  doubtful  cafes, 
by  the  feel  of  the  head,  whether  a child  be 
livins;  or  dead.  But  as  we  know  that  in  fur- 
gery,  the  moft  expert  in  this  faculty  are 
often  midaken,  when  they  defert  common 
evidences,  fo  opinions,  formed  on  fuch 
ground,  would  not  authorize  an  operation  to 
which  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  lead,  in 
the  queftion  on  which  we  are  now  fpeaking. 
For  the  integuments  of  the  head  of  a child 
often  become  edematofe  to  a confiderable  de- 
gree, from  preflure  in  its  paflage  through  the 
pelvis ; and  emphyfematofe  from  a conti- 
nuance or  increafe  of  the  fame  preffure,  when 
the  child  may,  in  all  other  refpefts,  be  per- 
fectly well.  If  the  integuments  are  fqueezed 
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into  a fmooth,  round  form,  that  is  faid  to  be 
unfavourable  ; but  when  they  are  corrugated, 
the  tumefaction,  though  equally  great,  is 
thought  to  be  of  lefs  conlequence  ; the  for- 
mer being  fuppofed  to  prove  the  abfolute  de- 
tachment of  them  from  the  cranium . The 
original  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  head  is 
fuch,  as  to  allow  of  their  being  prefied  clofe  to, 
or  over,  each  other  with  iafety  to  the  child  ; yet 
when  this  has  been  long  dead,  and  their  natural 
connexion  deftroyed,  they  may  be  perceived 
to  be  loofe  and  diftinft.  The  date  of  the 
bones  is  frequently  fuch  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  death  of  the  child,  as  well  as  the 
abralion  of  the  cuticle  or  the  falling  off  of  the 
hair ; but  proofs  of  things  felf-evident  are 
not  wanted  in  practice,  but  fuch  as  will  guide 
us  in  doubtful  cafes.  Probably  I have  before 
obferved,  that  whenever  children  die  in  the 
uterus , the  greater  the  degree  of  putrefaftiou 
in  which  they  are  expelled,  the  more  favour- 
able is  the  indication  to  the  mother  ; (hewing, 
I fuppofe,  that  the  health  and  vigour  of  her 
c-onftitution  in  general,  and  of  the  uterus  in 
particular,  are  not  impaired.  But  if  a child 
ihould  remain  dead  in  the  uterus , for  any 
length  of  time,  without  becoming  putrid,  this 

circum- 
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circumftance  might  be  confidered  as  a proof 
that  the  powers  of  adtion  in  the  mother  were 
reduced  to  a ftate  of  dangerous  weaknefs,  as 
food  remaining  unchanged  in  the  ftomach 
would  be  a proof  of  the  debility  of  that  part. 

Many  figns  of  a dead  child  have  been  men- 
tioned by  authors,  under  the  denomination  of 
equivocal,  as  the  livid  palenefs  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  mother,  the  offenfive  fmell 
of  her  breath,  and  feveral  others.  But  if  it 
appears  that  thofe  figns  which  have  been 
called  certain  are  in  fa£t  doubtful,  it  will 
follow,  that  very  little  reliance  ought  to  be 
placed  in  thofe  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
equivocal.  If,  however,  the  propriety  of  per- 
forming this  operation  ought  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  death 
of  the  child,  but  bv  the  circumftances  of  the 
mother  abfolutely  requiring  it  for  her  preferv- 
ation  ; then,  the  con fi deration  of  the  life  or 
death  of  the  child  becomes  of  lefs  import- 
ance. Becauie  if  the  operation,  when  really 
neceffary,  were  not  to  be  performed,  the  life 
of  the  child  would  not  be  faved,  and  that  of 
the  parent  would  be  inevitably  loft. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 

CHILD. 

The  death  of  a child  in  the  uterus  may 
be  occasioned  by  various  caufes  independ- 
ent of  the  mother,  as  by  local  inflamma- 
tion or  other  difeafe  of  fome  part  eflentially 
neceflary  to  its  life ; by  fome  original  imper- 
fection in  its  ftruCture  which  may  prevent 
its  acquiring  more  than  a certain  Size,  or  ex- 
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ifting  beyond  a certain  time  ; by  the  fmall- 
nefs  or  morbid  State  of  the  placenta , hin- 
dering the  proper  communication  between 
the  child  and  the  uterus  ; by  a partial  or  total 
feparation  of  th z placenta  \ or,  by  the  rupture 
of  Some  of  the  large  veflels  which  run  upon 
its  furface  : by  the  veSTels  of  the  funis  umbili - 
calls  becoming  impervious  ; by  the  circula- 
tion through  them  being  obStruCted  by  the 
cafual  tying  of  a knot  ; by  untoward  prefliire 
of  the  body  of  the  child  upon  the  funis  ; or 
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by  its  becoming  dropfical  or  otherwife  dif- 
eafed. 

The  child  may  alfo  be  dertroyed  by  affec- 
tions or  difeafes  of  the  mother,  as  by  the  fud  * 
den  and  violent  impreflion  of  fear,  joy,  or 
other  tumultuous  paffion;  by  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  parent’s  life  ; by  fever ; by  impro- 
per or  unwholefome  diet ; by  any  caufe  ca- 
pable of  depriving  the  child  of  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rititriment,  or  depraving  the  quality  of 
that  with  which  it  may  be  fupplied  ; or  by 
accidents  which  produce  fome  pofitive  injury 
upon  the  body  of  the  child,  through  the  in- 
teguments and  parts  with  which  it  is  in- 
verted and  naturally  defended.  Some  of  thefe 
are  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  prevent  or 
remedy,  though  others  might  by  proper  care 
and  management  be  obviated  or  relieved ; 
but  at  prefent  we  want  only  to  difcover  thofe 
caufes,  of  the  death  of  a child,  which  may 
occur  in  the  time  of  labour. 

To  the  inconveniencies  and  danger  which 
may  arife  in  the  courfe  of  a labour  from  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  Size  of  the  head  of  a 
child  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis , we 
piuft  Submit ; as  no  judgment  or  (kill  can  do 
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more  than  teach  us  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
effedt  to  be  derived  from  the  efforts  of  the 
mother,  and  the  accommodating  conftrudtion 
of  the  head  of  the  child.  And,  though  the 
degree  of  compreffion  which  this  may  un- 
dergo  in  a very  tedious  or  difficult  labour 
might  be  judged  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety 
of  children,  they  will  often  be  born  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  the  parents  recover  more 
fpeedily  and  perfedlly,  after  fuch  labours, 
than  after  thofe  which  were  natural  and  eafv. 

j 

The  fame  obfervation  will  alfo  hold  good  of 
the  refiftance  made  by  the  foft  parts  to  the 
paffage  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis , unlefs 
their  rigidity  ffiould  proceed  from  local  in- 
flammation. But  fhould  the  natural  efforts 
be  interrupted  or  fubdued  by  fever,  debility, 
or  any  other  adventitious  caufe,  or  fhould 
there  be  local  difeafe,  the  ftate  of  the  patient 
would  require  the  affiftance  of  medicine  or 
of  art,  according  to  the  circumftances  which 
might  fupervene.  Yet  it  cannot  have  efcaped 
obfervation,  that  far  the  greater  number  of 
thofe  labours  which  have  been  confidered  as 
difficult,  and  which  really  were  fuch  towards 
the  conclufion,  were  not  in  fadt  occafioned 
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by  the  abfolute  date  of  the  patient,  but  by 
interposition,  and  the  detire  of  accelerating 
-labours,  which  in  their  nature  required  a cer- 
tain time  for  their  completion.  This  inter- 
position has  chiefly  confuted  of  two  points  of 
practice,  both  extremely  reprehenlible  ; the 
artificial  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri , and  the 
premature  rupture  of  the  membranes.  By 
fuch  practice  the  order  of  the  labour  becomes 
dilarranged,  and  there  often  follow  occafions 
to  exercife  art,  for  the  relief  of  thofe  evils 
which  were  originally  caufed  by  the  impro- 
per ufe  of  art,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  pa- 
rent or  child.  So  long  therefore  as  labours 
proceed  naturally,  they  may  be  proper  ob- 
jects of  our  reafon  and  judgment,  but  cannot 
be  confideredas  the  objects  of  art.  But  when 
they  are  proved  to  be  beyond  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  accomplifh,  the  affiftance  of  art  be- 
comes justifiable  becaufe  it  is  neceffary,  and 
we  may  be  reconciled  to  the  fate  of  the  child, 
if  the  life  of  the  mother  cannot  poflibly  be 
preferved  by  any  means  confident  with  its 
fafety. 
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SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  THIS 

OPERATION. 

The  inftruments  with  which  this  opera- 
tion was  antiently  performed,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  well  calculated  to  anfwer  the  in- 
tention of  the  operator,  effectually  or  fafely. 
They  confided  chiefly  of  hooks,  differing  in 
form  and  length,  which  were  fixed  upon  any 
part  of  the  head  with  the  view  of  extracting 
it  forcibly.  It  being  fometimes  found  im- 
practicable to  fix  a hook  upon  the  head, 
other  inftruments  were  invented  and  ufed  to 
make  an  opening  in  which  a hook  might  be 
fixed,  but  without  any  intention  of  leffening 
the  head.  All  thefe  inftruments  it  would  be 
ufelefs  and  tirefome  even  to  enumerate  ; but 
it  is  remarkable  that  Mauriceau , a man  of 
great  experience  and  ability  in  his  profefiion, 
fhould  complain  of  difficulties  in  this  opera?- 
tion  which  he  could  not  furmount,  from  the 
want  of  proper  inftruments. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  operation  in  furgery 
which  admits  of  a more  precife  diftinCtion, 
than  this  of  leffening  the  head.  It  corififts  of 
three  parts  ; perforating  the  cranium  ; eva- 
cuating the  brain  and  cerebellum ; extracting 
the  head  ; and  three  inftruments  were  com- 
monly ufed  for  thefepurpofes.  Thefirft  was  the 
fciflars  ufed  by  La  Motto , altered  and  improved 
by  Smellie  ; the  fecond  was  in  the  form  of  a 
large  fpoon  with  ferrated  edges  ; the  third 
was  a hook  or  crotchet,  ftraight  or  curved,  to 
be  uled  fingly,  or  in  pairs  like  the  forceps . 

Many  years  ago,  Savigny  the  inftrument 
maker,  at  my  requeft,  prepared  two  inftru- 
ments which  I fuppofed  to  be  fully  fufficient 
for  this  operation,  the  evacuation  of  the  brain 
not  requiring  a feparate  inftrument.  The 
firfl:  was  a perforator  in  the  form  of  Smellie' s 
fciflars,  the  blade  being  flightly  curved  in  the 
manner  of  the  fciflars  ufed  for  extirpating  the 
tonfils,  but  without  any  cutting  edge,  which 
is  fomewhat  dangerous  and  altogether  ufelefs  ; 
the  fecond  was  a crotchet  with  a little  de- 
gree of  curvature  and  a very  fmall  hook. 
The  perforator  meafures  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  has  a ftop  on  each  blade  one  inch 
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and  a quarter  from  the  point.  The  crotchet, 
which  has  a wooden  handle  and  a flat  item, 
fhould,  when  properly  curved,  he  of  an  equal 
length  with  the  perforator . Thefe  inftru- 

ments,  which  are  now  almoft  in  general  ufe, 
are  found  to  be  very  convenient  and  fully 
adequate  to  every  purpofe  in  the  performance 
of  this  operation  ; and  as  the  intention  is  well 
underflood,  and  the  inftruments  Amplified, 
both  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  opera- 
tion are  infinitely  leffened. 


Since  thefe  papers  were  fent  to  the  prefs,  an  account  of 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  the  veffis,  by  Dr.  Bland , has 
been  publifhed  in  the  Medical  Communications.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unneceffary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  I have  not 
yet  read  that  account;  fo  that  whatever  difference  may 
be  found  in  the  two  accounts  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
opinions  which,  from  experience,  we  have  confidered 
ourfelves  authorized  to  adopt. 


PUBLISHED  by  the  fame  AUTHOR, 


2,  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  in- 
cluding the  Efiay  on  Natural  Labours.  Vol.  I. 
Price  6s. 

2.  An  Eflfay  on  the  Puerperal  /Fever,  is.  6d. 

3.  ^ Preternatural  Labours,  2s. 

4.  —■■■■—  Uterine  Hemorrhages,  2s. 

5.  Difficult  Labours.  Part  I.  2s. 

6.  A Collection  of  Engravings,  tending  to  illuf- 

trate  the  Generation  and  Parturition  of  Ani- 
mals, and  of  the  Human  Species.  Part  I, 
II,  III.  Price  1 8s.  6d.  in  boards. 

%*  The  fecond  part,  price  3s.  or  the  third 
part,  price  5s.  may  be  had  feparately. 


Printed  for  J.  Johnson,  No.  72,  St.  Paul’s 

Church  Yard. 
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